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READING GUIDANCE 
C. LOUISE ROEWEKAMP* 


ORTUNATELY for me our chairman did not ask that 
I provide you with answers to the questions here raised, 
but that I merely make enough inquiries to provoke 
thought and discussion on reading guidance in our school 
libraries. 
First of all, what do we mean by reading guidance? 
We are apt to speak rather glibly of it as one of the functions of a librarian, with- 
out having a really clear understanding of what is meant by the term. Do we mean 
giving direction to reading, providing a purpose, suggesting the next book, 
finding an easy book to fill a pressing need, or showing the way to a better 
choice? Or do we mean something more than all these? And who are we to 
judge which is a better choice? Certainly we ought to know which of two books 
has better type and format, which has greater literary value, but how are we 
to know which is of greater significance to the individual reader? Are we 
too prone to recommend library materials beyond the comprehension of our 
clientele, as some tell us, or are we in danger of yielding too much to facility? 


Why should there be reading guidance? President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago has said, “It is perhaps as important to have somebody to discuss 
books with as it is to have books.” Any school librarian can quote innumerable 
instances of students who come requesting advice and help for their choice of 
books. Not only students, but teachers also request, and thus demonstrate their 
need for a guide. The past decade has witnessed the phenomenal growth of book 
clubs. Is this an evidence not only of a desire to own books, but of a frank con- 
fession that a selection by reading experts is willingly followed by those who 
join such clubs? Or is the growing membership merely a sign of mental laziness, 
a confusion at the number of books issued from our presses? Perhaps it is merely 


symptomatic of the wish to read the newest thing as soon as it comes from the 


* Director, Southern Section. Given at a panel at the Second Annual State Convention of 
the School Library Association of California, Tulare, October 23, 1937. 








press, an unwillingness to rely upon one’s own choice, a shifting of the respon- 
sibility to others. 


Whom shall we guide? Shall it be only those students who are brave enough 
to request it of us? Are we officious and a nuisance if we attempt to guide those 
who do not ask it? Need our guidance be confined to students only, or can it 
reach out to include faculty and administrators as well? By helping teachers 
to know the newer books for young people, as well as books in their own fields 
of interest, may we not indirectly reach many students who would otherwise 
not enter our doors? Shall we concentrate our energies upon the slow readers or 
upon the superior students or shall we try to give each a just proportion, and 
what is a just proportion of our time? 


How shall we guide? Shall we try to do it all ourselves by direct contact with 
individuals either in the library or in the classroom, or shall we leave it all to 
the classroom teacher and become merely dispensers of books? To what extent 
shall we employ the various devices of guidance: reading courses, bibliographies 
of books in films, mystery books, bright and attractive posters, book jacket dis- 
plays, groups of books in display racks, book talks to classes or individuals, use 
of progressive reading helps such as, “What to read next?” or browsing rooms? 
Is browsing a legitimate function of the library and how far does book selection 
affect it? How are we to find “The Right Book for the Right Child”? Does it 
all simmer down to knowing our wares and the users of them in our own com- 
munity? 

Whither shall our guidance lead? Are we the blind leading the blind? Shall 
we try to lead to our own goal, to the students’ goals, or to a prescribed social goal? 
(Let us hope not a dictated one.) If we guide toward the serious and “worth- 
while” shall we lose the fun of the recreational type? How shall our readers 
learn to distinguish between real literature and propaganda, between the real 
and sham values of life itself? How may we lead them away from the cheap 
and tawdry, but oh, so alluring and so plentiful? How are we going to develop 
a real and lasting taste for reading and a love of great books? How shall we 
make this generation feel at home with books, appreciate the need for continued 
good reading? How may we best utilize the results of the valuable work being 
done on the mechanics of reading, yet contrive to “Lose not the nightingale”? 


Reading guidance of some sort has been done since books began, but the stead- 
ily growing number published each year makes the task increasingly difficult; yet 
that need not discourage us. Even when there were comparatively few books 
printed, there were complaints of difficulty in choice. The time, the place, and 
the individual all matter in book selection, as well as in reading guidance. 


Gone into fully, our subject should include book selection and the whole mat- 
ter of censorship, but time does not permit that here. I, for one, am frankly 
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willing to confess that the light of experience would be of great help to the solu- 
tion of our present problem, and I should like very much to hear from those 


who can answer any or all of the questions here raised. What can we librarians 
do about it? 


As a result of this panel, the following contributions have reached the editor’s desk. 
They serve as interesting examples of successful effort in widely different fields, under 
widely different circumstances. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 


BELMONT HicuH ScHoo., Los ANGELEs, CALIFORNIA 


For our organization, new members are chosen each semester from the girls 
of the upper grades who are interested in fine literature. The old members and 
some of the English teachers suggest those they think will be interested in the 
club. Each term a new subject is chosen for which we pick material rich in literary 
value and in subject matter. Last term we surveyed the field of Philosophy, and 
we had many valuable and interesting programs. The subject of one of these 
meetings was Stoicism. Excerpts from the history of philosophy, and from the 
writings of Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus were read. Among the ideas presented 
was the one that a person should live within himself and not be disturbed inwardly 


by the storms without; that one should do the thing put before him and then go 
on to higher things. 


From last term’s topic I gained the ability to choose which things in life are 
important and which are secondary. For instance, to form a philosophy of life 
and to live a full and well-rounded one now seem more important to me than 
to be concerned with the small mishaps which occur every day in every life. 
I choose to look at life as a whole, as a unit, rather than to have a closer view 
of each little incident which, at such near range, appears larger and more im- 
portant than it is. This term our subject is “To a Better World in Literature,” 
subdivided into four topics: science, humor, poetry, and fine arts. 


At each meeting two girls take charge, (different couples every time.) They 
read examples from literature illustrating the topic, and this is followed by an 
open discussion by all members as to the value to humanity of the philosophies 
presented. In this way, every member is not only acquiring factual knowledge 
but ideas which will help her live a happy well-rounded life. At the same time we 
have the advantage of these points in literature which are also excellent in literary 
content. Each term the club gives a tea for a few members of the faculty who like 
such things. The program is made up of readings from literature that have a cer- 


tain harmony and charm, centering on the ideas selected: country life, dreams, 
youth, etc. 








This club originated in Belmont High School as a “Modern Books” class under 
the instruction of Miss Ruth E. Guild. In this class the students had many inter- 
esting discussions, such as we now have in the club, and when the term ended 
the girls wished to continue these discussions as a club. That was eight years 
ago, and the meetings are still as lively and interesting as they were then. 


MarcareET Foster. 
A FACULTY BOOK REVIEW CLUB 


The faculty book review club at Compton Junior College has served a dual func- 
tion. It not only has provided for the discussion of new books, but the members 
have thus been given an opportunity to meet informally and get acquainted. The 
group is not composed of experienced or skilled reviewers, so the procedure has 
been to select the person, and then to choose a recent book which suits the exper- 
ience and interest of the reviewer. The membership does not vary, for those 
who make up the group are vitally interested in books. These monthly meetings 
are held in the evening, and an effort has been made to provide a varied book 
reading program. 

Recently we have experimented with a new type of book reviewing. In place 
of the customary summary, the reviewer has read from the book itself, after 
cutting where necessary. The book Of Mice and Men, by Steinbeck, was read in 
this manner, and was received was such approval that we have also read the play 
You Can’t Take It With You, and the very clever book entitled The Education 
Op HM AN ROAR LAN. 


Among the books recently reviewed have been the following: 


CRRA? sn 8-8 etn ne De tienen I te 2 A Nine old men 
i cachiaticrieiiiatiaainrensorpudicioaesin _..Lying and its detection 
net seth oh New frontiers of the mind 
RO. 


Ne 
Chiang Kai Shek an Chiang Kai Shek 
Paul___. Life and death of a Spanish town 
Sanchez a La Gringa 
Grace Maun, Assistant 


Compton Junior College Library 
BOOK OF THE AIR CLUB 
The students of the School of Library Service of the University of Southern 
California, under the direction of Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, are undertaking 
a second radio project which will take the form of a series of book discussions 
based upon some of the most popular books of the year. 


The broadcasts are planned to answer the question, “What shall I read next?” 
by means of introducing related books. Annotated lists of the books mentioned 
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in each broadcast will be ready for distribution upon request. If desired, they 
will be supplied to libraries in the cities covered by the Mutual Network in order 
that exhibits may be prepared. Questions and comments on the books will be 
welcomed. 

The purpose of the broadcasts is twofold: to stimulate reading along the lines 
of the interest created by the reading of popular books, and to demonstrate to 
the library school students the way in which such an interest may be utilized 
for increased book distribution. 


Key stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System carrying the weekly program 
are KHJ, Los Angeles; KFRC, San Francisco; KGB, San Diego; KDB, Santa 
Barbara; KOL, Seattle, and KALE, Portland. 


THE PIRATE SCRIBES 


A creative writing club is usually a small, select group of rather superior, or 
gifted students who come together for help in self-expression, and are eager to 
know how others have achieved it. A certain type of guidance, therefore, becomes 
the natural order. In planning the semester’s program for such a group the sponsor 
may select some standard book of poetic forms, such as Mary Wrinn’s The Hollow 
Reed, and some good collection of world’s great poems or stories to follow, week 
by week. Indications of interest are daily occurrences in a live creative writing club, 
and many are the opportunities for the librarian, as reading advisor. 


The Pirate Scribes of San Pedro High School is not a large organization but 
one that manages to make itself felt. The club sponsors an annual contest in 
creative writing which is open to the student body. This year’s contest brought 
to my desk sixty-three manuscripts evidencing considerable interest, if not a great 
amount of genius. During the period of stimulation the librarian had many oppor- 
tunities to suggest the reading of great masterpieces of literature: poems, stories, 
and humorous sketches. 

This club’s first meeting of the semester serves as an example of procedure. 
Some one had written a single haunting line about the dead face of the moon. 
A girl who had spent the previous evening on an assigned piece of work, had 
taken time out to write a little lyric on the moon that passed her window. We 
decided to hunt up some famous moon-poems for the next week’s meeting. Then 
as free verse seemed to be of great interest at the moment, and after enumerating 
the requirements and the pit-falls of the art, members agreed to attempt this for 
the week’s project. The librarian announced that examples of free verse by Edgar 
Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, Hilda Conklin, and others would be placed on the 
reference shelf for the week. 


To show that our young people do, sometimes, make a poem, I will quote from 
their little book of verse of last year. Maset Cory, Librarian 





CANDLE LIGHT 
Against the sky 
A tall tree: 
An ebon candle 
In an earthen candlestick. 


In the sky 
A low star: 
A flickering flame 
Ignites the tapering wick. 
Louise Perryman, 18. 


AUTUMN 
Prim old summer shaking out 
Her skirts; 
No wonder the trees 
Sneezed themselves bare! 
Muriel Ann Gilbert, 14. 


SPARK OF EVENING 
Mystic summer night as still 
As moonlight sifting on the hill, 
Strangely peaceful yet so deep 
And still the drooping willows weep, 
And trembling creep into my room 
As shadows. And I feel the gloom 
As musing here upon my bed 
Life itself seems strangely dead. 
Now a glowing bit of light, 
Floating in on wings of night, 
Flits upon my window-sill 
Pauses, rising now to fill 
My shadowed room with darting light, 
Comet-like upon its flight. 
Flicker, firefly, while you may, 
Glimmer now and steal away, 
Live this night for with the dawn 
Your gleaming torchlight will have gone. 
So continue swift and bright; 
You are life itself tonight 
Spark of evening, flickering dart, 
Ember of my lonely heart. 

David Norton, 14. 
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I REMEMBER IN JAPAN 
I have walked beneath sweet jasmine 
Beside you, in the darkness 
Where cryptomerias fringed a pool 
And pine trees trailed their finger-tips 
In water still as sleep. 


I have felt the smooth silk flowing, 
Our rich robes blowing as we passed, 
Heard the soft, wet swishing sound 
Of sandals in the dew. 


These things, like cherry blossoms drifting 


Fall silently on memory; 

You, standing dark and tall 
Within a silver shaft of light, 
The high thin strains of samisens 


Floating on the night. 


Once I touched the stars with you 
I remember, in Japan... 
I dreamed a swift bright dream. 
Mary Jean Howerton, 18. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS PRINCIPALS’ 
CONVENTION 


Librarians and teachers are cordially 
invited to attend two section meetings 
of the Principals’ Convention to be 
held this spring at Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles. M. E. Muchlitz, 
principal of Ventuta Union Junior High 
School, is general chairman in charge 
of the Principals’ Committee on En- 
glish Teaching and its Problems. 


On Monday afternoon, April 11, at 
two o'clock A Demonstration Con- 
ference Showing How an Administra- 
tor, a Teacher and a Librarian Must 
Cooperate to Insure the Success of a 
Modern Language Arts Program will 
be held under the direction of the 


chairman, Dr. Holland Roberts of Stan- 
ford University. 

The demonstrations will be in two 
groups. Participating in the first, Ini- 
tiating a New Language Arts Course 
in the Tenth Grade will be Harvey 
J. Holt, Principal, Miss E. Louise 
Noyes, Chairman of the English De- 
partment, and Miss Maybelle Davis, 
Librarian, all of Santa Barbara High 
School. A Unit on Conservation in 
the Ag is to be the subject of group 
two, and will feature three members 
from South Pasadena Junior High 
School; Verlin Spencer, Principal, Miss 
Anne Eloise Spellicy of the English 
Department, and Miss Lutie Beggs, 
Librarian. 








LIBRARY PRACTICES AND THE TRAINING 
OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS IN A MODERN 


HIGH SCHOOL 
JESSIE BOYD* 


To understand the services and activi- 
ties of the library at University High 
School, it is necessary first to study the 
school. University High School has an 
enrollment of 1950 students represent- 
ing a cross section of all walks of life. 
Between sixty-five and seventy per cent 
of these students matriculate in higher 
institutions on graduation, and approxi- 
mately thirty-two per cent enter the Uni- 
versity of California. Progressive educa- 
tion has found a firm foothold in the 
philosophy and organization of the cur- 
riculum and of administrative prac- 
tices, as liberal policies have charac- 
terized the school from the time of its 
establishment. University High School 
is one of the thirty schools selected for 
the eight-year national experiment, 
conducted by the Progressive Education 
Association, and one of the cooperating, 
experimental schools selected by the 
State Board of Education. The Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, has utilized the school since its 
establishment as a training school for 
teachers in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. At the present writing there are 
1g4 student teachers who wili be using 
the library in varying degrecs at Uni- 


A 


versity High School this semester. 

Student government and other extra- 
curricular activities offer an opportun- 
ity for each student to shoulder respon- 
sibility and to become socially adjusted. 
Beginning with personal management 
in the low-ten, which successfully in- 
troduces the student to the school, the 
administrators, the different depart- 
ments, the library, vocations, and school 
activities, the core courses run through 
the high twelve grade covering social 
living, life in America, social, political 
and economic problems, senior English, 
psychology, consumer education, per- 
sonal business problems and home prob- 
lems. 

Not only do the core courses draw 
heavily upon the library for materials 
and opportunity to exercise study hab- 
its and work skills, but other depart- 
ments and classes continue to use the 
library with increasing interest.! 

ORGANIZATION OF THE LIBRARY 

The library is centrally located on 
the first floor and is the first object of 
interest to meet the visitor’s eye. A 
glass partition makes it possible to ob- 
serve library activities. One will note 
students busily engaged in using library 


A comparison of circulation figures revealed a daily average of 136 books and periodi- 


cals charged out from the library in October and November, 1936. In 1937 the daily 


average had increased to 666.8. 
books and periodicals. 


In February 1938, the number had increased to 962 


* Librarian, University High School, Oakland. 





tools with ease and facility, trays of 
books being carried back and forth be- 
tween the classroom and the library, 
and student teachers examining library 
materials for use in their classes. Per- 
haps a class in personal management, 
intent upon individual work sheets, 
will be seen on its initial trip to the 
library, or perhaps a class in social 
problems will be observed using the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, or searching extensive files of clip- 
pings, pamphlets, and pictures. The 
library is characterized by accessibility 
of all instructional materials. Central- 
ization of control in relation to the li- 
brary collection is maintained; how- 
ever, flexibility and the willingness to 
make adjustments and to understand 
classroom needs make the collection 
a “fluid” one. Classroom libraries are 
made up largely from the rich supply 
of supplementary books supplied by 
the Oakland School System.? 
Adjoining the library, which has a 
seating capacity of sixty-five, is the Re- 
creational Reading Room which ac- 
commodates a like number. Fiction, 
travel, popular books in the field of 
science, and some biography are locat- 
ed here. Individual work with students 
is carried on by an English teacher 
who is in charge of the room, and at- 
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tention is paid to reading habits and 
tastes. 

Two trained librarians, with teach- 
ing certificates and experience, a text- 
book clerk, four W.P.A.* workers, and 
twelve high school student assistants 
compose the library and textbook-room 
staff. Administrative policies, instruc- 
tion of students and student teachers 
in the use of the library, all book orders 
including supplementary and_ text 
books, are concentrated to a large ex- 
tent in the hands of the head librarian. 
The assistant librarian is responsible for 
desk routine and reference work, al- 
though both work together closely and 
their duties dovetail. Cataloging has 
been done centrally for the last five 
semesters under the immediate super- 
vision of Mrs. Elizabeth Madison, 
supervisor of school libraries. 


INsTRUCTION IN Liprary UsE 

As a part of the orientation program 
in personal management in the low- 
ten grade, the head librarian, in talks 
to the students, outlines the purpose 
and advantage of the school library, 
emphasizing the two rules which have 
come about through student sugges- 
tion; that is, making of the library a 
reasonably quiet, business-like place in 
which to read and work, and giving 
consideration to the other student by 


2. The library owns 10,500 books, and subscribes to 117 individual periodicals. 35,774 
text and supplementary books are housed in the textbook room. 


3. Hardin, Maurine “The Library and Book Appreciation.” Bulletin of the School Library 
Association of California, 9:8, January, 1938. McEntyre, Sophia *‘A Three Way Study 
Plan.” University High School Journal, 14:109-114, December, 1935. 


4. Centralization of control and careful planning have characterized the W.P.A. library 
project under the supervision of Mrs. Elizabeth Madison. Before the workers are 
sent out to the schools, instruction has been given in mending, mounting pictures, 
maps, posters, and processing fugitive materials. 
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returning books on time. Other than 
these, the student is made to feel that 
the library is characterized by its in- 
viting and informal air, and he is re- 
minded that help is always available, 
although it may be more satisfying for 
the student to carry on independent 
investigation and to have the fun of 
finding his way about the library. The 
students are told how to charge out 
library materials, and the arrangement 
of the library is explained, and the 
Dewey Decimal System reviewed. A 
leaflet, including a diagram of the li- 
brary which has been incorporated into 
the personal management handbook 
owned by each student, clarifies this 
instruction. At the end of the talk the 
class goes to the library, each student 
carrying a work sheet which has been 
the joint work of the core-course teach- 
ers and the librarians. These sheets are 
checked by the teacher, handed back 
to the students and discussed in class. 
Wrong answers are corrected, and the 
sheet then becomes a part of the hand- 
book. A little later in the semester, 
when it is time to write papers and use 
library books and periodicals, the card 
catalog and the Readers’ Guide are in- 
troduced in a similar fashion. Emphasis 
is placed on reference books and other 
library tools throughout the other core 
courses, with concentrated work on 
periodical indexes and handbooks in 
the high-eleven core course in social, 
economic, and political problems. Stu- 
dents study editorial policies, types of 
readers, propaganda, and eventually are 
able to make clear-cut critical evalua- 
tions of the periodicals and newspapers 


read. With this background, students 
are not easily swayed by the persuasive 
style of any periodical, for they have 
learned to read both sides of a question 
and have been encouraged to draw their 
own conclusions in an impartial way. 
Bibliographies are compiled at this 
time in connection with the writing 
of a term paper. 

In the high-twelve core course, a 
test on library skills reveals students 
needing instruction, who perhaps have 
entered the school in their senior year 
and who need individual assistance in 
the library. This test is given at a time 
when a unit of study is being introduc- 
ed which requires extensive use of li- 
brary tools. A little later when the class 
is being introduced to the intricacies of 
college and university catalogs and the 
choice of a higher institution, special 
arrangements are made and a special 
field trip is conducted to the University 
of California campus to study depart- 
ments and buildings. An introduction 
to the library, the arrangement and the 
services offered, tends to minimize 
many of the serious adjustments neces- 
sary for university freshmen. From 
time to time, the librarian goes to a 
particular class needing an introduction 
to other library tools in connection with 
a particular problem of the moment, or 
the teacher arranges to send groups of 
students in twos and threes to the li- 
brary for individual instruction. 

STUDENT TEACHERS 

Student teachers also are given an 
introduction to the University High 
School Library at the beginning of the 
semester when department groups are 


10 
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scheduled on Tuesday afternoons for 
a two-hour lecture in the library. At the 
end of the lecture, the student teachers 
are able to locate the books, periodicals, 
pictures, and pamphlets which are of 
special importance to them and to their 
teaching assignments. Thus they realize 
the possibilities of a high school li- 
brary, have become acquainted with the 
fundamental library tools, and have had 
an introduction to certain aids and ref- 
erence books. In addition, an hour lec- 
ture, What the High School Library 
Means to the Teacher, is given to pros- 
pective teachers in the course in Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education. This 
lecture offers an opportunity to reveal 
what the teacher can expect of the li- 
brary and the librarian, and what the 
librarian can expect of the teacher. A 
brief picture is given of high school 
libraries throughout the state, the serv- 
ices and activities one should be able to 
expect, and of other library agencies in 
the community, including the public, 
the county, and the state library. Lec- 
tures on the acquisition and processing 
of fugitive materials and pictures for 
the teacher’s personal files are given 
to several of the departmental groups. 


STUDENT LiBraRIANS 

The University High School Library 
offers a splendid opportunity to serve 
as a laboratory for student librarians 
from the University of California, 
School of Librarianship, who expect to 
become school librarians. The course in 
School Library Administration is given 
by the head librarian who has organ- 


ized the course so that class lectures 
are closely integrated with practice 
work. Believing that all school libra- 
rians should know educational philos- 
ophy, policies, and procedures in order 
to offer library service commensurate 
with the demands of the new curricu- 
lum, the course is designed to intro- 
duce the students to a real school situa- 
tion. Believing also, that the first thing 
that any school librarian should do upon 
entering a new position is to find out 
about the school in order to adapt her 
policies students 
spend considerable time at the begin- 


accordingly, these 


ning of the semester studying Univer- 
sity High School and Claremont Junior 
High School.’ Administrators, teach- 
ers, librarians and student leaders talk 
to the class, which meets at University 
High School. Time is spent in class- 
room observation and articles relating 
to the curriculum and activities of the 
two schools are read from the Univer- 
sity High School Journal. Classes are 
visited with the idea of studying the 
subjects under consideration, noting 
library materials in use, and observing 
student and teacher relationships. Up- 
on returning to the library the student 
librarian expands her own horizon and 
knowledge of books by searching the 
library for further materials to enrich 
the lesson which she observed. These 
materials are examined carefully be- 
fore a bibliography is made in dupli- 
cate. One copy is sent to the teacher 
with an informal note giving the name 
of the student librarian. Teachers are 


5. Bell, Ethel. “The Junior High School and the New Curriculum.” University High 


School Journal, 15:87-88, January, 1937. 
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interested in this service and have voic- 
ed their approval and gratitude for hav- 
ing new materials called to their atten- 
tion. Often there are opportunities for 
the student librarians to gather materials 
for the organization of a new course. 
For example, one student librarian has 
just finished working on a bibliography 
for a new course in international rela- 
tions. The teacher and the student li- 
brarian have had many conferences, and 
the student librarian will follow the 
progress of the class during the semester. 
The reading room is studied for varia- 
tions in reading tastes and levels as well 
as for several excellent courses in leisure 
reading. 


OPpporTUNITIES FOR PRACTICE 


Student librarians are scheduled for 
practice work throughout the semester 
and an opportunity is afforded to watch 
and participate in the many activities 
of the library at different periods of the 
semester. This situation allows the in- 
structor to present certain units of work 
relating to activities or procedures as 
they naturally come during the school 
year. Student librarians participate in 
the selection and ordering of books, 
and in the processing of books, period- 
icals, and fugitive materials. They also 
participate in the ordering of free and 
inexpensive materials for the purpose 
of building up the pamphlet and picture 
files, particularly in the field of voca- 
tions, and aid in the arranging of ex- 
hibits, bulletin boards, and in teaching 
the use of the library. Special contacts 
with students and teachers are encour- 
aged and made possible. Student li- 
brarians take charge of the desk, 
reading guidance, and reference in 
the afternoons and the entire day on 
Friday. Near the end of their practice 
work, each student has the sole respon- 
sibility of running the library. Teachers 
are notified and cooperate with interest. 


A practice schedule, recording the types 
of work accomplished and the various 
activities experienced, is carefully kept. 
This schedule makes it possible for the 
instructor to provide a rounded exper- 
ience for each student librarian with 
concern for individual differences. 


After basic principles have been 
established, the class participates in a 
program of observation, visiting the 
Oakland Public School Administration 
Building, the Professional Library, the 
Department of Visual Aids, the second- 
ary schools in Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, and the elementary schools in 
Sacramento. The county library trip 
through Alameda county serves to Vivi- 
fy the relationship of the county library 
to the school. Arrangements are now 
being made to extend this program to 
small schools in rural areas where satis- 
factory library service is offered. At- 
tention is called to the specialties of the 
different librarians and their outstand- 
ing characteristics as well as to routines. 
Simplification of routines and practices 
is stressed constantly in order to speed 
up library service. Classroom discus- 
sion tends to tie up these experiences 
and to emphasize the points worth 
remembering and practicing. 


The combination of practice work 
with the course in school libraries tends 
to make the course a functional one, and 
students actually learn by doing. Prac- 
tice work extending throughout the 
semester is the only ‘fair, practical way 
of giving a true picture of the varying 
functions of the school library and the 
work of the librarian. Actual library 
problems and policies under considera- 
tion are utilized constantly in class dis- 
cussion. Many other devices which 
have not been mentioned for lack of 
space, are used but the course in gen- 
eral has been made flexible in order to 


cover the many phases of school library 
service. 
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FILIPPA POLLIA MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
GLADYS ENGLISH* 


Over thirty years ago a little Sicilian 
boy, the son of an Italian immigrant to 
America, listened enthralled to a series 
of lectures on art at the Boston Public 
Library. The boy Joseph Pollia, has 
long since forgotten the name and all 
the attributes of the speaker, but every 
glowing word that she uttered is deep- 
ly etched on his memory. And from 
that day to this, Luxor and Karnak, 
Leonardo and Michelangelo, have been 
magic names to him. 

Years passed and at last in 1936, 
Joseph Pollia, now a prominent physi- 
cian in Los Angeles, fulfilled his youth- 
ful dream of seeing for himself the 
treasures that he had cherished in his 
mind throughout his boyhood. On a 
journey around the world he visited 
all the places that had been familiar to 
him since those lectures in the Boston 
Public Library, and took photographs 
of many of the very places and scenes 
that he had carried in his memory. 

Since his return Dr. Pollia has talked 
to enthusiastic audiences in the Los 
Angeles Public Library about his tour 
of the world, taking his listeners with 
him from Japan and China to Bali and 
Siam, to Angkor and Agra, to Luxor 
and Karnak. These talks are given on 
the first Wednesday of each month in 
the Central Library and will continue 
through May. Far countries and strange 
people must have a great attraction for 
Doctor Pollia, since he describes them 


* Los Angeles Public Library 


with such keen perception, but he has 
another interest that is even closer to 
his heart, Children! 

In 1936 his little daughter, Filippa, 
died suddenly, and in her memory he 
has created the Filippa Pollia Memorial 
Foundation to bring happiness to other 
children. 

The plans of the Filippa Pollia Me- 
morial Foundation are not yet fully 
matured but in the first enthusiasm for 
this new work, Dr. Pollia turned to the 
Los Angeles Public Library for help in 
developing some way of reaching chil- 
dren and of giving to them a measure 
of the inspiration that he received as a 


child in the Boston Public Library. 


His first gift to the Library was a 
collection of Egyptian antiquities, rare 
objects that he, himself, procured in 
Egypt. These are on exhibit at the pres- 
ent time in the Art Department of the 
Central Library. 

His second gift was a sum of money 
to provide unusual programs at the 
Central Library for the boys and girls 
of Los Angeles. Four of these programs 
have been completed, the fifth and last 
will be given in April. In October J. E. 
Williamson talked about New Worlds 
Under the Sea and showed motion pic- 
tures of his adventures there. In Dec- 
ember Frances Clarke Sayers told a 
group of Christmas stories to the chil- 
dren, followed by Christmas Carols 
sung by the choir boys from St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral. In January Donald Culross 
Peattie discussed informally the great 
naturalists. In February, Carl Sandburg 
gave a program of tall tales from Paul 
Bunyan and Pecos Bill and sang early 
American folk songs, and in April Tony 
Sarg will finish the series with a puppet 
show. 


The programs have been experimen- 
tal this year and no plans for the future 
have been made. But it has been a great 
satisfaction to those of us who are work- 
ing with boys and girls to find in Dr. 
Pollia an individual who as a child was 
influenced in his reading and cultural 
development by a public library. 


MEETING OF THE STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
State Council of Education, California 
Teachers’ Association, was held at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, on Dec- 
ember 11, 1937. The School Library 
Association was officially represented 
by its president, Miss Jewel Gardiner. 


The Committee on Relations with 
Affiliated Organizations, of which the 
School Library Association president 
is a member, held one meeting under 
the direction of Dr. Nicholas Riccardi, 
chairman, and presented the following 
report to the State Council: 


“The Committee on Relations with 
Affiliated Organizations recommends: 


“1. That the Board of Directors of 
the California Teachers’ Association 
take steps to be represented at all meet- 
ings of state organizations which dis- 
cuss problems of interest to education, 
such as: California State Chamber of 
Commerce, California Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation, and others of similar char- 
acter. 

“2. That the Board of Directors of 
the California Teachers’ Association 
provide a department in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for the publication of 
materials furnished by the members of 
the Committee on Relations with Affil- 
iated Organizations, as follows: 


“February—California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


“March — California Kindergarten- 
Primary Association 


“April—California Home Economics 
Association 


“May — California Industrial Arts 
Association 


“June—California Vocational Edu- 
cation Association.” 


If the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association approves 
the establishment of such a department 
in the Sierra Educational News, organ- 
izations affiliated with the C.T.A. will 
be given the entire space for one month’s 
issue. 


Preceding the State Council of edu- 
cation meeting, on December 10, the 
California Teachers’ Association pre- 
sented an all day conference on Group 
Living and Democratic Policies, with 
George H. Meredith presiding. An 
interesting panel discussion concerned 
with the extension of democratic poli- 
cies to the school, comprised the after- 
noon conference. 


The spring meeting of the State 
Council Conference on Modern Educa- 
tion will be held in San Francisco on 
April 8 and 9. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


This summer the library training 
schools of the state are planning to offer 
varied courses in librarianship. A sur- 
vey of these courses indicates a sincere 
desire on the part of these institutions 
to meet the needs of the library profes- 
sion and more particularly the tastes 
and requirements of the school librarian 
group. All three schools offer oppor- 
tunity for the teacher librarian to ac- 
quire more technical training, for the 
student to begin her professional train- 
ing, and for the trained librarian to take 
additional courses for her own inspira- 
tion and enjoyment. 


Of special interest to librarians are 
the courses which have been planned 
to encourage classroom teachers to be- 
come more efficient in the use of the 
library. Courses offered in the teaching 
of the use of books and libraries and 
in adolescent reading interests fulfill a 
long felt need of teachers and librarians, 
and deserve the encouragement, pub- 
licity, and active support of every mem- 
ber of this association. 

Representatives of the three principal 
schools of librarianship have briefly out- 
lined their summer plans. 


SAN JOSE STATE TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE 
Department of Librarianship 

“The program for the 1938 Summer 
Session, June 27 to July 30, includes 
courses for teachers as well as for those 
working for the Special Credential in 
Librarianship. 

“Miss Margaret Girdner, Librarian 


IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


of the Galileo High School, San Fran- 
cisco, will again teach Children’s Liter- 
ature which was one of the most popu- 
lar classes in the college last summer 
session. She will also offer a course 
called The School Library which has 
been planned especially for teachers 
who wish to make more use of the 
school library in their teaching. Miss 
Bessie Landfear, Librarian of the Yuba 
City High School, will offer the courses 
in Library Work with Children and 
Book Selection for School Libraries. 
Miss Landfear was formerly children’s 
librarian at Stamford, Connecticut, and 
has had training as well as varied ex- 
perience in work with young people. 
Miss Jeannette VanderPloeg of the reg- 
ular faculty will teach Cataloging and 
Classification and Miss Joyce Backus 
will give Library History and Organ- 
ization.” 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
School of Library Service 

“The Summer Session of the School 
of Library Service of the University of 
Southern California, which is to be held 
from June 17 to July 30, offers non- 
technical courses for school librarians 
and teachers. Their satisfactory com- 
pletion will lead to the recommenda- 
tion that they be applied toward the 
Special Secondary Credential in Li- 
brarianship or used as electives on the 
Bachelor of Science degree for school 


librarians or the General Secondary 
Credential. 
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“Two courses are planned for ele- 
mentary school librarians and teachers 
—Children’s Literature, and The Use 
of Books and Library by Elementary 
School Pupils and Teachers. There are 
also two courses for secondary school 
librarians—Library Service in the Mod- 
ern School, which deals with book 
selection based on the requirements of 
the course of study and unit teaching, 
and The Use of Books and Library by 
Secondary School Pupils and Teachers. 


“Miss Margaret J. Rufsvold will teach 
the last three courses. She comes from 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, having received a library school 
certificate from the University of Wis- 
consin and a master’s degree from Pea- 
body College Library School in 1933. 
She has had three years of experience 
as a high school librarian, four years 
as a college librarian, and has taught 
in the Peabody Library School. 

“Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, Director, 
will teach Organization and Adminis- 
tration of School Libraries. There will 
be opportunity for practice work in 
both elementary and secondary schools. 

“The summer session will vary from 
year to year according to the needs of 
library training.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 
School of Librarianship 
“The faculty, this summer, will con- 
sist of Dr. Evelyn Steel Little, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Bibliography, Mills 
College, who will give a course in 
Book Selection and Acquisition; Mr. 
William Hugh Carlson, Librarian and 


Professor of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, and Miss Katherine 
Eva Anderson, Head of Branches, Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Oregon, 
who will give, jointly, Administration 
of Libraries. 

“The University also offers at Los 
Angeles two courses in Adolescent 
Reading by Miss Amelia Munson, As- 
sistant Superintendent of School Work, 
New York Public Library and Asso- 
ciate in Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“You will note we are doing two 
quite definite and distinct things. The 
first makes it possible for anyone, but 
particularly college graduates without 
training who are employed in libraries, 
to begin any summer session work to- 
wards the certificate granted for com- 
pletion of our first year curriculum, 
and to complete the first semester the 
following summer session. There are 
at present no plans for giving the sec- 
ond semester in summer sessions, but 
we have this year admitted nine of the 
students, who had completed the first 
semester in two summer sessions and 
who wanted to get our certificates. By 
spending approximately four months 
in residence, they can do this . 

“The part of the program which is 
planned specifically for junior and sen- 
ior high school librarians, though ad- 
mission is not restricted to them, con- 
sists of two complimentary courses in 
Adolescent Reading to be given by Miss 
Munson.” 

The University is bringing Miss Mun- 
son to the Southern Campus at the 
request of the school librarians of the 
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Southern Section, many of whom have 
previously enjoyed her stimulating lec- 
tures at Columbia. One of her former 
students, Miss Margaret Jackson of 
Santa Monica High School extends... 
AN INVITATION TO MEET 
MISS AMELIA MUNSON 

“For those of you who have been 
reading Invitation to Travel by Helen 
Fish, and now find yourselves almost 
buried in travel folders . . . but fear 
that you can not quite make your 
budget include a boat to far-off places 
next summer . . . here is a suggestion 
for that I-want-to-get-away-from-it-all 
feeling. 


“Miss Amelia Munson is coming out 
to California for the summer. I once 
endured a summer in New York City 
and all because of her class at Colum- 
bia. But it was well worth it. There is 
nothing stereotyped about her materials 
or methods . but her casual and 
gracious informality has made her suc- 
cessful, beyond others, in giving chil- 
dren a real love for reading. You'll find 
that she knows more poetry than most 
people . . . and as for music . . . well, 
I hope that the Bowl concerts are par- 
ticularly fine this summer. I promise 
you that her class at the University will 
be as refreshing as a sea breeze.” 


BOOKS EVALUATED AT THE BOOK BREAK- 
FASTS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


January and February, 1938 


(Inclusion does not necessarily indicate 
recommendation.) 


Auteg, M. H. Great tradition. Hough- 
ton, 1937. $2.00. 
Six girls doing graduate work in 
science laboratories at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and sharing the same 
apartment are the central figures in 
this very wholesome story. Accent 
is on real values, both in research 
and in character. It is a must book 
for recreational reading in all schools. 
Martin & Taylor. Gr. 10-J.C. 


Banninoc, K. West Point today. Funk, 
1437. $2.50. 
A sympathetic interpretation of West 
Point, a splendid account of the 


laudable characteristics, and a skil- 
ful defense of the sophomoric aspects 
of cadet life. The last chapter is a 
detailed description of grounds and 
buildings and would serve excellently 
as a guide book .Although the book 
is far from a literary masterpiece 
I recommend it highly for junior and 
senior high schools. Folger. Gr.8-12. 


Bertram, J. M. First act in China. 
Viking, 1938. $3.00. 
A very readable, first-hand account 
of conditions in Sian at the time of 
Chiang Kai Shek’s capture by Chang 
Hsuch-Liang in December, 1936. A 
sound and quite unbiased description 
of the underlying polticial complica- 
tions. Author’s sympathy is on the 
side of Chang. O’Conor. Gr.12-J.C. 
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Biack, A. Story of tunnels. McGraw, 
1937. $2.75. 

An historical introduction to the 
subject of tunnels is one of the most 
interesting chapters in this rather 
prosaic account of the building of 
modern tunnels, aqueducts, and sub- 
ways. Necesary explanations of scien- 
tific terms and processes is often lack- 
ing while dates and names of engi- 
neers are over-stressed. Hill. Gr.7-11. 


Bouck, Z. Making a living in radio. 
McGraw, 1935. $2.00. 

A useful book for the young radio 
aspirant covering the following 
fields from the point of view of em- 
ployment: serviceman, operator, en- 
gineer, announcer, writer. The good 
and bad features of radio employment 
are frankly presented and in a very 
sane way. Folger. Gr.g-12. 


CataHan, H. A. Hurrah’s nest. Van- 
guard, 1937. $2.00. 

A really fascinating story of Baron 
Harden-Hickey and his fantastic 
scheme to be King James I of Trini- 
dad. The characterization and the 
fine understanding between a father 
and son raise the book above the 
ordinary level of thrillers. Martin. 
Gr.g-adults. 


Crorte, S. Turning wheels. Hough- 
ton, 1937. $2.50. 

The trek of the Boers from South 
Africa to the north after the British 
conquest, told in the migration of 
Hendrick van der Berg and his fol- 
lowers. The story is filled with pas- 
sion, fanaticism, and the struggle be- 
tween civilization and savagery. Per- 
haps the over-emphasis on lust and 
indolent life saps the story of strength 
and grandeur. Andrew. Faculty. 


Covarrusias, M. Island of Bali. Knopf, 
1937. $5.00. 

A large, handsome book, most at- 
tractively illustrated, which deals 
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with the art and culture, the back- 
ground, traditions and everyday life 
of the Balinese in a most sympathetic 
and understanding manner. Profuse- 
ly illustrated with drawings and 
paintings by the author and photo- 
graphs by his wife, the book is an 
excellent reference work on Balinese 


culture. Clapp. J.C. and Faculty. 


Crow, C. 400 million customers. Har- 


per, 1937. $3.00. 

Excellent for supplementary reading 
for the Ag China unit. Gives a side 
of Chinese life and customs, very 
different from the more idealistic 
“Pagoda Land” type of literature we 
teach so much. Brown. Ag-J.C. and 
Faculty. 


Curran, C. H. and Kaurrexp, C. 


Snakes and their ways. Harpers, 
1937. $3.50. 

Apparently authenticated, semi-tech- 
nical work written for the most part 
in popular style. Authors are both 
scientists. Similar to Ditmar’s book 
but more readable for the average 
layman. Has both a general and scien- 
tific index. Windsor. Gr.g-J.C. 


Curtis, H. P. Jean & Co., unlimited. 


Jr. Literary Guild and Winston, 
Attractive story of Jean’s two years 
in Europe; first in a convent school 
in Southern France, and then visit- 
ing friends. Jean is in her early teens, 
and while the story is written in the 
third person, it has the zest of an 
adolescent’s joy in a new experience. 


Martin. Gr.7-g. 


Drew, E. Discovering drama. Norton, 


1937. $2.50. 

Comparisons and contrasts of various 
plays are made to show plot, char- 
acterization, and dialog. An inter- 
esting feature is the author’s use of 
modern as well as Grecian and 
Shakesperean plays for illustration 
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of certain points. Wilson. Gr.11-J.C. 


Eppy, S. Europe today. Farrar, 1937. 


$1.50. 

A very interesting and condensed 
summary and analysis of the investi- 
gations made by the American Semi- 
nar during 1937. Gives a summary 
of Europe as a whole, with emphasis 
on Germany, Russia, and Spain. Also 
included are stenographic reports of 
the principle lectures delivered to the 
American Seminar by leading Euro- 
pean statesmen and thinkers. A 
meaty, up to the minute, and discern- 
ing study. Gwinn. Gr.12-J.C. 


Fenton, C. L. Life long ago, the story 


of fossils. Reynal, 1937. $3.50. 

Very readable introduction to pale- 
ontology for young people, with 
sound scientific basis, presented in 
simplified language. Approach may 
be slightly juvenile for senior high 
level, though subject matter would 
appeal to that group. Jones. Gr.g-12. 


Fretp, R. & Peperson, A. To see our- 


selves. Macmillan, 1937. $2.50. 
A light, human narrative, and medio- 
cre story of the movie business. Dis- 
appointing in comparison to R. F.’s 
other stories. Kemp. Rejected. 


Fincer, C. J. When guns thundered at 


Tripoli. Holt, 1937. $2.00. 

When guns thundered at Tripoli two 
American boys were proving of more 
value than adults. Historical facts 
have been telescoped to allow the 
eventual surrender of the Barbary 
pirates to come as the apparent result 
of their almost superhuman efforts. 
A grand historical novel for boys and 
adventure-minded girls covering a 
rarely used period of American his- 


tory. Hill. Gr.7-9. 


Fortune Epitors. Background of war, 


Knopf, 1937. $2.50. 
Six articles by the editors of Fortune 
and previously published in that 


magazine to determine if possible 
whether the almost universal fear of 
war in Europe is justified. The arti- 
cles are excellent summaries of the 
ambiguous foreign policy of Great 
Britain, the fascist invasion of Spain, 
the domestic pressures in Germany, 
the Left government of France, the 
militarism of Russia, and the new 
armaments developed in al] countries 
since the world war. The reader is left 
to draw his own conclusions. Eden- 
quist. J.C. & Faculty. Gr. 12 in large 
H. S. 


Hatcnu, R. W. Curious lobster. Har- 


court, 1937. $2.00. 

A delightful story of the adventure 
of a curious lobster and his two land 
friends, Mr. Badger and Mr. Bear, 
filled with humor and interlarded 
with wise sayings, it reminds one of 
the Pooh books and .4lice in Won- 
derland but there are no human 
characters included. A book to read 
aloud and chuckle over. Andrew. 
Gr. 4-7 and slow readers in Jr. high. 


Havicuurst, W. Upper Mississippi; a 


wilderness saga. Farrar, 1937. $2.50. 
This attractive book is the second in 
the Rivers of America series and tells 
of the Scandinavian migration to the 
Middle West and of the struggle to 
bring the land under cultivation. 
Folk lore and legend play their part 
in this inteersting history of the dis- 
covery and settlement of the country 
along the upper Mississippi. Kemp. 
Gr.11-J.C. 


Herzserc, M. J. ep. The Terhune 


omnibus: drawn from the works of 
Albert Payson Terhune. Harper, 
1937. $2.50 Sch.ed. $1.20. 

With an introduction on “Dogs in 
fact and fiction” and selections from 
the author’s autobiography, this is a 
collection of his famous dog stories 
with a section on other inhabitants 
of Sunnybank. Beckwith. Gr.s5-8. 
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Hewes, A. D. Golden Sleeve. Junior 
Literary Guild, 1937. $2.00. 

A quite commonplace adventure tale, 
markedly below Boy of the Lost Cru- 
sade both in style and content. May 
be of value in libraries which need 
all the material on the Northwest in 
print for social studies units. Martin. 
Gr.7-9. 

Hunt, M. L. Susan, beware! Stokes, 
1937. $1.75. 

A very human, life-story of Susan 
Merrill, a tom boy of fertile imagina- 
tion, who lived in Indiana in the 70’s 
and who went through a succession 
of escapades or minor collisions on 
the road to growing up a lady. Ander- 
son. Gr.6-9. 


Knox, R. B. Footlights afloat. Double- 
day, 1937. $2.00. 

Based on the actual experiences of 
the McNair girls and Capt. Callie 
French whose showboat played the 
King’s New Wonder, a great moral 
tale, up and down the Mississippi 
in the late 19th century. Will be use- 
ful for junior high supplementary 
reading on post-civil war times. 


Hayes. Gr.6-10. 


Lay, B. Jr. I wanted wings. Harper, 
1937. $2.50. 

A well written and graphically told 
story of a young man who wanted to 
be an army flier. The took contains 
information as to the actual training 
of a flier, and the appendix gives the 
requirements both for service and pri- 
vate flying. Edenquist. Gr.1o-J.C. 


LEHMANN, Capt. E. A. Zeppelin, the 
story of lighter-than-air craft. Long- 
mans, 1937. $3.50. 

A factual account and defense of 
lighter-than-air craft. Not an easy 
book to read but for the young man 
who wants information and facts and 
has the ability to recognize in the 
written word a moving human docu- 
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ment this book has va'ue. Folger. 
Gr. 12-}.C. 


Mepary, M. College in crinoline. Long- 


mans, 1937. $2.00. 


Simple and lively story of college 
days in Iowa during the Civil War, 
charmingly written with accurate de- 
tails. A sequel to Prairie Anchorage. 
Beckwith. Gr.g-12. 


Peattiz, D. C. A child’s story of the 


world from the earliest days to our 
own time. Simon & Schuster, 1937. 
$2.00. 

This small book gives a perspective 
for an understanding of the story 
of mankind for children. Briefly, and 
as simply as the subject permits, the 
author has sketched the course of 
the development of history through 
the ages. It is attractive in design 
and illustration. Beckwith. Gr.4-7. 


Pennoyer, S. Polly Tucker, merchant. 


Dodd, 1937. $2.00. 


Polly, who is fascinated by the ad- 
venture of retail business, falls under 
the tutelage of the advertising direc- 
tor of a large Philadelphia store. An 
up-to-the-minute story which all girls 
will like and which girls interested 
in merchandising will take directly to 
heart. Martin. Gr.g-12. 


Peterson, A. M. The A B C of attract- 


ing birds. Bruce, 1937. $1.50. 

An interesting book of the author’s 
experiences in attracting birds. It de- 
scribes the building of bird baths, 
bird houses, nesting boxes, food trays 
and shelves. The illustrations supple- 
ment the descriptions, and the work- 
ing drawings are clear enough to 


follow easily. Peckwith. Gr.6-12. 


Reicu, E. & StecLer, C. J. Consumer 


goods, how to know and use them. 
American Book, 1937. $1.96. 


Written to meet the needs of both 
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business and consumer cuurses. Gives 
in considerable detail descriptions 
of materials sold and consumed in 
everyday experiences. Folger. Gr.10- 
12. 


Roser, }. In secret service, a mystery 


story of Napoleon’s court. Lippin- 
cott, 1937. $1.75. 

A translation by Virginia Olcott 
from the French of a well known 
writer for children. A charming tale 
of Leone, orphaned goddaughter of 
Napoleon, who helps to uncover a 
plot against the throne of her dearly 
beloved godfather. Pictures the genial 
side of the Emperor’s nature, and is a 
fairly plausible tale because it is 
really the secret service agent not the 
heroine, who captures the conspira- 
tors. Will be popular with mystery- 
fan boys as well as girls. Martin. 
Gr. 7-9. 


Ross, I. Ladies of the press; the story 


of women in journalism by an insid- 
er. Harper, 1936. $3.75. 
Biographical and professional anec- 
dotes of American women in journal- 
ism follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession, with no obvious topical or 
chronological arrangement except in 
occasional chapters dealing with par- 
ticular journalistic fields. The value 
for vocational guidance will be limit- 
ed, but the book will be of interest to 
pupils in journalism classes because 
of the entertaining fashion in which 
details are presented. Mackie. Gr. 
11-J.C. 


Sat, H. Mighty engineering feats; 


clear and concise descriptions of ten 
of the greatest American engineering 
feats. Penn, 1937. $2.50. 

More detailed information than one 
can usually find on the Holland 
tube, for instance. Works in well 
with 8th grade study of industry and 
invention in America. Martin. Gr. 8- 
10. 


ScHwarz, L. W. Golden treasury of 


Jewish literature. Farrar, 1937. $3.00. 
A literary autobiography of the Jew- 
ish people compiled for the purpose 
of acquainting Jews and non-Jews 
with the literary heritage of the race. 
The selections are from writers of 
all ages and include short stories, 
plays, poetry, and selections from the 
representative spokesmen of the Jew- 
ish people to show development of 
intellectual thought. Of distinct lit- 
erary merit. Edenquist. Gr.12-J.C. if 
needed. 


StraTTon, C. Swords and statues. Wins- 


ton, 1937. $2.00. 


Recounts the adventures of a Floren- 
tine youth of the 16th century whose 
career parallels somewhat that of 
Cellini. Psychology and characteriza- 
tion are unconvincing. Of chief value 
for descriptions of contemporary city 
life, artists of the Renaissance, etc. 
Palmer. Gr.7-9. Limited purchase. 


Tittman, H. H. The Far East comes 


nearer. Lippincott, 1937. $3.00. 

A clear, well-written account of the 
causes: economic, psychological and 
political, and of the events immediate- 
ly preceding the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict. Written before the events of 
summer and fall 1937. Extremely in- 
teresting and quite fair-minded. Prob- 
ably beyond the ability of the majority 
of upper grade H. S. students. Dough- 
ty. J.C. and Faculty. 


Weiss, E. B. and Mermey, M., Eps. The 


shopping guide. McGraw, 1937. 
$2.50. 

Specific, incisive information which 
can guide one to more economical 
and more satisfying shopping. The 
various chapters have been written 
by experienced buyers and research 
experts of leading department stores. 
Anderson. Gr.10-J.C. 
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Wiienpden, D. The running of the 
deer. Morrow, 1937. 
A charming, thoughtful novel with 
an uncanny way of revealing the sig- 
nificances of everyday events, no mat- 
ter how small. Rather introspective 
in part and for this reason would 
probably not appeal to younger read- 
ers, or those not of a reflective nature, 
but it is an excellent study of adol- 
escence and should be read by par- 
ents and teachers for pleasure as well 


as for profit. O’Conor. Gr.11-J.C. and 
Faculty. 


oweo tT 


MAGAZINE COVERS 


In the Carpinteria Union High 
School all types of magazine covers 
were discarded at the beginning of this 
school year. Formerly, a light-weight 
cardboard folder was used, with the 
name of the magazine, clipped from 
an older number, pasted on the front 
cover. It has been found that students 
are more attracted to the general read- 
ing table if the magazines are display- 
ed in their own covers, and a more 
cheerful atmosphere is provided for 
the free reading corner of the library. 

The old numbers of periodicals are 
always accessible to any student who 
wishes to use them, and are frequently 
sent to the classrooms with the traveling 
libraries, or charged to individuals 
for as long as they may need them. 


Marjorie Hormes, Librarian 
* - * * 
The policy of not using magazine 


covers has been very successful at Ham- 
ilton High School, Los Angeles. The 


ON 


Yeacer, D. A. Bob Flame in Death 
Valley. Dodd, 1937. $2.00. 


The third volume in a series of books 
about Bob Flame. In this story he is 
sent to work for the Death Valley 
National Park Service. In the course 
of the adventures of Bob and his part- 
ner, Hughes, much is related concern- 
ing the geography, history, and in- 
habitants of this interesting desert 
region. Clapp. Gr.8-11. 


B O X 


latest issue, as well as other numbers 
of the current volume are shelved back 
of the charging desk. An increasing 
usefulness and availability, a greater 
regard for the care of magazines seem 
to result from this procedure. 


Worthy of note, also, is the fact that 
while the browsing habit has not been 
lessened, it may be more easily direct- 
ed. While the librarian, clerk, or mem- 
bers of the training class, as a rule, hand 
to the student either a particular maga- 
zine or a group of magazines for spe- 
cific references or for browsing, the 
teacher may do likewise. Our teach- 
ers who bring classes to the library are 
entirely in accord with this procedure, 
and pronounce it efficient and practical. 


Teresa Curtis Futrorp, Librarian 


If any librarian has successfully work- 
ed out a plan for familiarizing the stu- 
dents who enter during the year with 
the library, please write the Bulletin. 


Do you reserve fiction? Do you make 
a charge? 


What procedure do you follow when 
students check out of school? 
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The spring meeting of the Southern 
Section will be held at the Casita Del 
Arroyo, Pasadena, on Saturday, April 
30. 

* * * * 

Miss Helen Estill, Librarian of Fair- 
fax High School, Los Angeles, as rep- 
resentative of the Southern Section of 
the School Library Association, attend- 
ed the annual reorganization meeting 
of the Southern Council of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, January 15, 
1937. 

* * * * 

Miss Florence Wainwright has been 
appointed librarian of La Jolla Junior- 
Senior High School, La Jolla, succeed- 
ing Miss Jessie Harris, who has been 
transferred to Herbert Hoover High 
School in San Diego to assist Miss 
Grace Reely. Miss Wainwright receiv- 
ed her Litt.B. degree at the New Jersey 
College of Women, and her B.S. at 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service. She was formerly assistant in 
the Circulation and Order Departments 
in the library of the New Jersey College 
for Women. 

* * * * 

One of the principal speakers at the 
Central Coast Section of the institute 
of the C.T.A. held in San Luis Obispo 
on November 22-24 was Miss Margaret 
Girdner, Librarian of Galileo High 
School, San Francisco. 


* * * * 


At the Northern Section Institute of 
the C.T.A. held in Sacramento on Nov- 
ember 22-24, Miss Jewel Gardiner, 
President of the S.L.A.C., spoke on the 
subject, The Library as an Important 
Factor in the Reading Program. 

* * * * 


Miss Carolyn Mott, Librarian of Cali- 
fornia Junior High School in Sacra- 
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mento, and Leo Baisden, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Sacra- 
mento, were honored at the annual 
banquet of the California Writers’ Club 
and the Sacramento Writers’ Club, on 
January 14, 1937. Their recent book, 
The Children’s Book on How to Use 
Books and Libraries, published by 
Scribner’s, was received enthusiastical- 
ly by the group of authors. 


* * * * 


Several changes in the school library 
personnel of Los Angeles became ef- 
fective at the beginning of the second 
term. 

Miss Dorothy Drake left George 
Washington High School to assume 
the librarianship of Scrinns College, 
Claremont, succeeding Miss Hazel 
Johnson who becam librarian at Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Helen Arrineton and Miss Mil- 
dred Berrier have returned to their 
schools from leaves of absence. Miss 
Freda Claus, who has been substituting 
for Miss Berrier at Jefferson High 
School, is now librarian of Polytechnic 
Evening High School, and Miss Ruth 
Kessler who has been substituting at 
Bret Harte Junior High School for 
Mrs. Arrington, is now substituting for 
Miss Esther Bomgardner on leave of 
absence from Luther Burbank Junior 
High School. 

Four new librarians have been ap- 
pointed in Los Angeles. Miss Madelon 
Duryea, formerly librarian in the Glen- 
dale schools, is now at Hollywood Eve- 
ning High School; Miss Josephine 
Herrmann is at Manual Arts Evening 
High; Miss Mary Ellen Ball is substi- 
tuting for Mrs. Keefer at Verdugo Hills 
High School; and Miss Ethel Lane has 
succeeded Miss Drake at George Wash- 
ington High School. 
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Miss Rebecca Burdorf who was a 
member of the publicity committee, 
Southern Section last year, is on leave 
of absence. Miss Mildred Bundy is tak- 
ing Miss Burdorf’s place at Bonita 
Union High School at La Verne. 
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Have you seen the Huntington Li- 
brary’s New Guide to the Desert Plant 
Collection in the Huntington Botanical 
Gardens, by William Hertrich, Cura- 
or? Published at San Marino, 1937, it 
is obtainable by mail for twenty-five 
cents in stamps. 

* * ~ * 

From the Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery also comes the information 
about their splendid way of exhibiting 
open books by the use of strips of trans- 
parent celluloid held in place by rubber 
bands caught into a stapled loop. The 
celluloid is obtainable for fifty-five cents 
: sheet from Gardiner Agencies at 1362 

. Hill Street, Los Angeles, an inter- 
iene place to visit. The celluloid is 
also useful for covering lists that are 
much handled, especially when backed 
by cardboard and bound with transpar- 
ent cellulose tape. 


* ~ * * 


An Invitation to Read, the use of the 
book in child guidance. Compiled by 
Mayor LaGuardia’s Committee for se- 
lection of suitable books for children 
in the courts. N. Y. Municipal reference 
library, 1937 

New York’s crime-conscious and en- 
ergetic mayor has again accomplished 
something of note. Several months ago 
Mayor LaGuardia appointed a com- 
mittee to compile a reading list of 
books to be used by the youngsters who 
come to the Children’s Court in his 
city. This group of people, headed by 


Mrs. Mabel Kennedy has returned to 
Pasadena Junior College after a leave 
of absence of a year and a half. 
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Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, consisted of a 
practical psychiatrist, two children’s 
librarians, a school librarian, a civic li- 
brarian, a teacher of English, and two 
judges of the Children’s Court. 

The book list, while an outstanding 
one, is not so significant in itself as is 
the fact that it is a definite step toward 
the adjustment of juvenile delinquents 
by introducing them to good literature. 
That authorities recognize the potential 
value of reading and libraries in crime 
prevention among youth as one of the 
most practical moves toward lessening 
crime is encouraging. 

Carefully selected and graded, the 
list divides books into broad class 
groups as: 1st-3rd grade—picture books 
and first reading; 4th-5th grade—real- 
istic stories, fairy tales, and simple in- 
formation; 6th-8th, and gth-12th fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Titles range from 
Bianco’s Street of Little Shops to Beebe’s 
Exploring with Beebe; from Mother 
Goose to Warner’s Pop Warner’s Book 
for Boys. Descriptive annotations are 
given for each book and in many cases 
any racial and social significance is 
indicated. In spite of the fact that the 
list was compiled for particular types 
of cases it will arouse a keen reading 
interest in any normal child. An added 
attraction for the librarian is the excel- 
lent author, title, and subject index. 

Composite book review by class in Book 
Selection for School Libraries. 

San Jose State College, 
structor. 


Dora Smith, In- 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York—the 
largest book wholesaler in the 
United States—we are close at 
hand with a large stock to serve 
you efficiently and at lowered 
cost to your school. 


We welcome your lists of books 
and magazine subscriptions for 
our quotations. 


Please let us know if you wish 
a copy of our new book catalog. 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS CoO. 


301 Boyd Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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we rebind books and magazines 


for LIBRARIES— 


And... 


we also rebind books and maga- 
zines for PRIVATE PARTIES. 


A large stock of fancy cloths, 
papers and leathers from which 
to choose cover materials. Esti- 
mates upon request. 


PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 


770 East Washington Blvd. 


PRospect 1184 Los Angeles 


BOOK § 


Books of all Pubiishers 
supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 
Our Trained Staff is Always at 


Your Service 


THE SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2271 Telegraph Avenue 


Berkeley, California 


Books for Libraries and 
Schools 


We specialize in library service 
to schools, libraries and 
colleges. 


Write for discounts. 


VROMAN’S BOOK 
STORE 


469 East Colorado Street 


Pasadena, California 





Library Bureau Division 
of 
REMINGTON RAND, 
INC. 


“Everything for the Library” 
Library Furniture 
Typewriters 
Wood and Steel Shelving 
Museum Cases 
Adding Machines 
Library Supplies 
Visible Files 
Safes 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 


Los Angeles San Francisce 
California 


ELA I IIE ILL IEE LT NBEO TAS 


AE PEIN PI EE I WES 


Ts Junior Piteracy Cpuild 


... has prepared a new graded list 


of past selections still in stock. Also 
listed are the current and future 


In the North: releases through June, 1938. 
ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


Box 1243 
Oakland, California we 


ee 
Is the list you have out of date? 
In the South: 


CHESTER J. THORNE 


3340 Yorkshire Rd. 
Pasadena, California who calls upon you. 


A new one is yours for the asking. 


Just drop a line to the representative 








